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Two Designs for a Window, Villa Stupi 1igi, Piedmont. 
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American Sculpture. 


COMPLICATED geography of art is encoun- 

tered on the American continent, and sculpture 

is responsible for this complication even more 

than the other arts. So far as modern sculpture 
is concerned Great Britain is indebted to four foreigners that 
the art suffered less during the Victorian period than might 
have been the case. Even Thomas Woolner, of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, could not have saved it. Dalou, 
Legros, Lanteri (three fine Frenchmen), and Boehm, the 
Hungarian, came to its aid. So far as I know, America did 
not enjoy any early privileges such as this, but, neverthe- 
less, on the American continent, especially in the United 
States, the art of sculpture has been leavened, I would even 
say tempered, by a greater foreign element than was ever 
the case in Great Britain, and this has had the result of 
enabling the contemporary American School to diverge 
from the English; this, and another factor, the inherent 
determination of the American and Canadian to be as 
original and new and fresh as he knows how. 

Most of the older American sculptors obtained their first 
training in drawing at the Cooper Union and the Art 
Students’ League, and, later, the Academy of Design at 
New York; the Art Students’ League of Chicago or the 
School of Art there; the Pennsylvania Academy, and at 
Boston. Now, however, there are many more institutions 
established for the earlier education of the art student, and 
faculties have been established in some of the universities. 

If, after his earlier training, the American student did not 
chance to go to Paris, he sought entrance to the studios of 
the established masters of his cwn country who had been 
to Paris, the women sculptors particularly, who form an 
accomplished band in the United States. So there is a 
quite definite connection between American and Paris studios, 
more definite than between American and those of any other 
land. It was at Paris that most of them completed their 
studies, no matter where they had begun. Most of them 
attended the Ecole des Beaux-Arts for lenger or shorter 
periods, as, indeed, did some of the younger men like 
Jo Davidson, who was there for three days, or three weeks, 
I forget which ! 

Among these younger men it became the habit to seek 
a wider circle of enlightenment and a more varied technique, 
and we find John Storrs studying, not only with Paul 
Wayland Bartlett in their own country, but with Rodin, 
and such moderns as Bouchard and Landowski, abroad. 
Schools do not a sculptor make, nor iron-bound academies 
i genius, but, nevertheless, a good deal depends on them. 
But the foreign temper of American work is due to an even 
deeper cause than that of the sojourns in Paris and else- 
Where of American and Canadian sculptors. 

This other cause, even more potent and more portentous 
than the first, is the domiciliation and naturalization in 
the cities of the American continent of eager and talented 
irtists from other lands, and it is not the English-speaking 
peoples who are tempering the sculpture of America. It 
is the artist from Italy, from Sweden, from Poland; the 
Lithuanian, the Russian, the Roumanian, the Hungarian, 
the Austrian, the German; and the vivid new artists from 
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Jugoslavia, Czecho-Slovakia, Finland, and the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

On the American continent this leaven is working, and is 
being welcomed, and I do not wonder, for it is a beautiful, 
as well as an effective, yeast plant. I will not call it a 
menace, because I applaud it, but all the same it is an open 
threatening letter to mediocrity, to use another kind of 
metaphor. It is well sometimes to shock complacency, 
especially national complacency; to bring it up sharp 
against some new and true point of view, and the American 
artist as a general rule is very glad to be so brought up. 

American sculpture had its beginning in portraiture, and 
it has continued to flourish in this form of plastic art. It 
Mrs. Patience Lovel Wright, of Bodentown, 
N.J.—who seemingly spontaneously created the art, and 
created it im wax. She was born in 1725, but left the land 
of her birth to practise her newly found industry in England 
less than half a century later. Soon, however, America was 
to be shown a finer and better way, for Wilton and Chan- 
trey, of England, Caffieri and Houdon, of France, did some 
busts for the new country, and an Italian named Ceracci, 
in 1791, made some on the spot. 

The first considerable native sculptor, however, was not 
a portraitist. He was a carver named William Rush, and 
he cut so well in the wood that to-day collectors are search- 
ing for his ships’ figure-heads. Rush was born in 1756, and 
carried his art over the first third of the nineteenth century. 
There were other early practitioners like John Frazee and 
Horatio Greenough, both of whom saw the opening of the 
second half of the century, and it is at this period that the 
substantial history of the art of sculpture in America 
begins. 

During the first thirty years of the century were born 
the more considerable of the American artists: Hiram 
Powers, in 1805; Crawford, celebrated for his “Orpheus” in 
the Bostcn Museum, in 1813; Kirke Brown—his “ Washing- 
ton” in New York is well known—in 1814; Clark Mills, who 
has the honour of being the author of the first American 
equestrian statue, the “Andrew Jackson” at Washington, 
in 1815; Palmer, whose ‘‘ White Slave”’ is in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, in 1817; in 1819 W. W. Story, the 
maker of ‘Cleopatra,’ and Ball, the maker of the Boston 
“Washington”; Rinehart, whose “Clytie,”” now at Balti- 
more, shared with the “California’’ of Powers, in the 
Metropolitan Museum, in causing the excitement of the 
American public in the discovery of the beauty of the nude 
feminine form, in 1825; and in 1830, J. Q. A. Ward, best 
known perhaps by his ‘Garfield’ at Washington, and 
“Henry Ward Beecher” at Brooklyn. In this year, too, 
Harriet Hosmer saw the light, and she, after becoming a 
pupil of Gibson, of “Tinted Venus” notoriety, became the 
real precursor of the famous line of American women 
sculptors, including Bela L. Pratt, who died in 1917, Anna 
Vaughan Hyatt, happily still working, and others of con- 
siderable accomplishment. 


Was a woman 


Harriet Hosmer’s “ Zenobia”’ is 
in the Metropclitan Museum. 

The second third of the century includes the births of 
the men of the established reputations of to-day: Olin 
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Warner, born 1844, and Saint Gaudens in 1848, who both 
died sadly too young; and to them succeeded—still hap- 
pily living—Daniel French, Cyrus Dallin, George Grey 
Barnard, Frederick MacMonnies, Solon Borglum and others, 
including Phimister Proctor and Tait MacKenzie, Canadians 
who have made the States their home. 

A fine phase of American feeling is exhibited in its sculp- 
ture, and has persisted throughout its history. Every 
country worships its national heroes and erects memorials 
to them, but this has been especially the case in the United 
States. Not even King Alfred nor Cromwell nor Bismarck 
can claim a higher sculptural love and a greater national 
pride than Washington and Lincoln, who have been the 
subjects of a really considerable number of pious com- 
missions and their successful accomplishment. In ‘fact, 
Mr. Caffin, in his book on Ameriacn Sculpture, claims that 
the native American sculptor is a hero-worshipper of the 
finest type. 

This feeling has been manifested from the earliest years 
of the establishment of the great Republic, and whether 
the sculptors remained at home and continued nationalistic, 
or whether they expatriated themselves in Europe and 
became decadent and sentimental, they were all more or 
Thus Calder 
and Shrady and others produced their ‘““Washingtons’”’ 
Barnard, French, Saint Gaudens, Borglum, Weinman 
O'Connor, and others their “Lincolns,’’ while lesser heroes 
by these and lesser sculptors abound. 

The Centennial Celebrations definitely closed the history 
of the early sculpture of the United States. Roughly, I 
think its periods may be dated historically into the clas- 
sical, extending to_about 1876, the latter years of which 
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were modified into a more or less marked romanticism duc 
to the infusion of the naturalism of Saint Gaudens and his 
contemporaries; the Naturalistic period proper, extending 
down to the end of the nineteenth century; and the Modern, 
filling the years from then till now. 

If I describe the subject as capable of only the convenient 
divisions of the Classical, the Traditional, the Modern, I do 
so with the proviso that despite excursions into naturalism, 
a conservative element—-the traditional essence—-has always 
been strong, and still shows but little sign of weakening 
All categories in art are subject to this discount; all art 
criticism is subject to this limitation. 
is the weakest : 


The strongest period 
strongest in its consistency with the clas 
sical ideal, weakest in its adherence to it; weakest in its 
imitatory necessity 

The penetration of naturalism in the case of American 
sculpture ‘was made with some suddenness and strength 
because a really great artist arose—Saint Gaudens—to 
accomplish the final and complete stages which had been 
begun by lesser artists. The freeing of the art, howeve! 
was destined to be accomplished bv insidious outside forces 
to the whole of the artisti 
universe in a period of accessible world-travel and associa- 
tion, to which the national character of Americans is 
peculiarly susceptible, owing to their habit of frequent- 
ing the cities and museums where the masterpieces of art 
are to be found. 

It may be taken for granted that—Firstly : Americ: 
sculpture, like British sculpture, followed 
Thorvaldsen as nearly as its practitioners were able to get 
to those masters’ styles. 
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BUFFALO HUNT. BY A. PHIMISTER PROCTOR (. 1863). 


Bronze Group, 3 feet long. 





WASHINGTON IN 1753. BY SOLON H. BORGLUM (b. 1868), 
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France has, above all claims in universal culture, that of 
preserving a‘high and, in varying ways, dignified status of 
the art of sculpture, and all the other countries of the 
world have benefited by this consistency. Thirdly: The 
traditional French influence began to wane when Rodin, 
Rosso, and Meunier had definitely made themselves felt 
forces by which they impelled in the newer directions of 
naturalism, realism, and impressionism, many of the more 
vital cf the young men and women of America as of other 
countries, 

Moreover, America suffered the invasion of the young 
Continental artists who went from Europe with the fresh 
gospel already developed; the new ideas and technique 
perfected in Munich and Florence, and ready, not only for 
the perversion of the old classical traditions, but ready, 
indeed, to pervert the doctrines of Rodin, Rosso, and 
Meunier, and to preach a still higher message. Among the 
earlicr of these emigrants are John Gelert hailing from 
Denmark, Weinert, Weinman, and Jennewein from Ger- 
many, and Ruckstall from Alsace. Of the next generation 
there are Haig Patigian the Armenian, now of Chicago, 
Albin PolaSek, the young Moravian wood-carver, who 
studied in Vienna, and in whose work there is all the 
Vearning and mysticism of its author’s race. Of the quite 
young men there are Brenner and Zorach (better known as 

painter), a direct carver in wood, from Russia: Milione 
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Te mple at Washington 
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and Anthony Francisci from Italy, as also Alfeo Faggi, one 
of the chief exponents of the neo-Gothic movement. France 
has given to the States two of her most original young 
artists in the of Robert Laurent and Gaston 
Lachaise, in whose work are seen phases of the modernist 
spirit. 


pel sons 


Laurent is a direct carver, and his productions 
range themselves with those of the French school, at whose 
head is Joseph Bernard. 

To the generation which includes Stirling Calder, Paul 
Wayland Bartlett, MacMonnies, and Barnard, belong the 
best known of the native living sculptors. I can only 
mention their names and their chief works. Hinton Perry 
and his great ‘‘ Neptune Fountain’ at the Library of 
Congress, Washington; Cyrus Dallin and _ his ‘* Medicine 
Man” at Philadelphia, his ‘“ On the War Path” and 
‘Appeal to the Great Spirit,”” all fine equestrian Indian 
subjects, only equalled by those of Phimister Proctor, 
celebrated for his fine studies of animals and _ his statue 
of ‘‘ The Pioneer, Eugene Oregon.” 

Other~-important men of this group are Lerado Taft; 
Herman McNeil, another sculptor of Indian subjects; and 
the brother of Solon Borglum, John Gutzon. Borglum. The’ 
latter’s “ Lincoln Memorial” is at Newark, and his ‘‘ Ru skin’ 
in the Metropolitan Museum, while the distinctive work of 
the former consists of Indians, Cowboys, and Horses. To 
be placed with Solon Borglum and Phimister Proctor is 
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HERCULES AND: THE BULL. 


Frederick Roth, another sculptor of animals, both from a 
naturalistic and from a decorative standpoint. 

With all these potent sociological factors at work it is 
not surprising to realize the fine assorted virtues which 
American sculpture possesses : its idealism; its realism; its 
historic sense and: its classical tendencies, all expressed in 
portraits and monuments and memorials; in fountains and 
garden groups ; in studies of children and animals; in Indian 
studies and in museum and domestic pieces. American 
sculpture is an accomplished composite thing, full of 
seriousness, intensity, and honesty; it lacks only one 
thing—a great revelation. 

Virility is evident in many directions in American work : 
sometimes its statement is modified by classic or, at least, 
traditional treatment ; often, especially in later years, it is 
marked by admirable frankness, as may be seen in such 
work as that of Gaston Lachaise. Of fancy there is abund- 
ance: witness Paul Manship, Jennewein, Francisci, and 
Weinman: of classic prace, See the work of lriedlander, 
John Gregory, French, Barnard, and McCartan; of senti- 
nient you have plenty in the sculpture of Albin Polasek and 
Malvina Hoffman;*of the Gothic spirit in Alfeo Faggi’s 
“incere productions; of character in the busts and statues 

' Brenner,’ Calder, and McKenzie; of humour-in the ex 
quisite child studies of Nancv Coonsman, Edith Barrett 
Varsons, and Edward Berge. 

Phere are humanity and ‘truth; insight and imagination; 
corative and architectural feeling; a love of human and 
nimal form; and in American sculpture, as a whole, there 
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are earnestness, accomplishment of treatment, and good taste. 
Finally, it must be said that American sculpture, apart 
from some retrogressions in the early classical periods, has 
never been decadent. With the quite modern influences, the 
archaic, the primitive, and the negroid, New York is not 
universally con¢erned;.not more so than London, much 
less so than Paris, Belgrade; Budapest, Munich, Amster- 
dam, the Scandinavian countries, and Finland. New York 
and London rely mostly for the exhibition of these phases 
of the plastic art of to-day on foreign.exponents. Cubism, 
post-impressionism, vorticism have their votaries in America 
as in England, but the English-speaking nations have never 
distinguished themselves by vivid and avid. discoveries of, 
or futurist excursions into, the dim and distant past. Greece 
and Italy, with occasional back-glances -at Assyria and 
Egypt, have been our hunting-grounds when we might very 
well have been employed in the more exciting and more 
profitable employment of pure creation. 


KINETON PARKES, 


The foregoing article by Mr. Kineton Parkes may 


be ‘said tobe ‘ extra-illustrated ’ for-English readers by 
the several notable replicas-of American-sculptor that have 
been recently erected in England—the Saint Gaudens statue 
of Lincoln that faces Westminster Abbey, for instance, and 
the replica, erected at Manchester, of: the-Barnard statue 
of the same>President; and the more recently unveiled 
statue of Washington in Trafalgar Square. 








86 Vincent 


A Reconstruction by Messrs. 





THE 
HIS house has been referred to in the Press on 
several occasions recently, as Mr. Lloyd George 
took: up his residence for a time after 
leaving- Downing Street on vacating his post 
of Prime Minister. 

Standing by itself, in its little garden well set back from 
the street, pleasant in colour, relieved only by its green 
shutters, it has*an attractive and a dignified air. 

The present building consists of two No. 
Vincent Square and No. 17A New Street, a smaller house 
Considerable alterations and 


here 


houses, 86 
which adjoins it at the back. 
additions have been carried out recently from the designs 
of Messrs. Oswald P. Milne and Paul Phipps, FF.R.1I.B.A., 
of 64 Wigmore Street, W.1, for the present owner, Lt.-Col. 
Edward Grigg, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C., M.P. 
The ground floor has been greatly altered; the open porch 
has been converted into an entrance lobby, one of the rooms 
thrown into the hall, and the staircase completely re- 


Sir 





Square, S.W. 


O. P. Milne and Paul Phipps. 


PORCH. 


modelled. This last has been a great improvement ; by the 
present arrangement a good deal more space is provided 
not only on the ground floor, but also in the drawing- 
room, which was formerly defaced by an unsightly bulkhead 
over the old stairway. This is a fine room, running the 
whole length of the house, with three large windows opening 
on to a balcony. <A roof to this balcony, which used to 
keep out much light and sun, has now been removed, and 
this adds greatly to the amenities of the room. 

The rooms in No. 174A New Street are all used as bed- 
rooms, two on each floor. The old staircase is retained in 
this house, but the communication on each floor between 
it and No. 86 Vincent Square has been much improved. 
Two new bathrooms have been provided, and the basement 
remodelled. 

The work was carried out by Messrs. J. Styles and Son, 
of Market Street, Jermyn Street, S.W., under the directions 
of the architects. 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM: A GENERAL VIEW, AND A DETAIL OF THE MANTELPIECE. 
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Leaves from a- Sketch Book. 


No. 1.—Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Litt.D., M.A., F.S.A. 
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A ROUNDEL IN THE HOTEL LALLEMAND, BOURGES. 
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From a sketch by Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
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RAISIN, FOULOUSE. 


From a pencil drawing by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A 
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A DETAIL FROM THE CHURCH OF S. MACLOU, ROUEN, A TABLET IN 
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TO LOUIS DE BREZE, ROUEN CATHEDRAI \ FRIEZE BY GOUJON. 
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THE LOWER LODE, TEWKESBURY. 





COUTANCES FROM THE WEST. 


From Pencil Drawings by Siv Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 
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I. GENERAL VIEW 


MONG Italian districts visited by foreign tourists 
Piedmont is generally considered as the least 
Turin 
tonous rows of buildings and its straight, long 


interesting of all. itself, with its mono- 
roads, seems to take a special pride in asserting its modern 
character, and to hide carefully out of sight anything that 
might appeal to the artistic feeling of the visitor. In fact, 
except for the medizeval castles of the surrounding valleys, 
Piedmont is considered as utterly deprived of all picturesque 
or artistic feature, not only by foreign artists, but by the 
majority of Italians as well. 

[t is therefore with a pleasant feeling, as if one were tread- 
ing on unexplored ground, that one comes to know and to 
appreciate at their true value some charming examples of 
eighteenth-century architecture which are to be found in the 
town as well as in the country not far from it. And as for 
furniture and artistic objects of the time, one may safely 
say that it would be hard to meet anywhere in Italy such 
a variety and such exquisite taste (rather more French than 
Italian) as one can see in the old Piedmontese homes or in 
the collections in the Civic Museum of Turin. The seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century craftsmen who raised those 
buildings or decorated their halls often did not belong to 
the district, but came from Venice or Lombardy or even frem 
the south; their work, though preserving the peculiar 
characteristics of their native training and temperament, 
adapted itself to the local atmosphere so as to produce the 
style generally called the ‘‘ Piedmontese Baroque.”’ 

A very happy result from the merging of opposite elements 
's offered by the architect to whom all the more important 
buildings in Turin and in the neighbourhood are due 
1). Filippo Juvara. Born in Messina (Sicily) in 1670, he 
Went as a very young man to Rome, where he learned archi- 
tecture from Carlo Fontana, then one of the foremost in the 
wn. After some time, being in great need of money, he 
btained an introduction to Cardinal Ottoboni. It was then 
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the fashion for princely houses to have a private theatre 
within their palace, and D. Filippo was asked by Cardinal 
Ottoboni to draw the scenes for the theatricals, which would 
be attended by all the pleasure-loving Roman society of the 
time. The Museum of Turin possesses a collection of such 
drawings, which are extremely interesting for the geniality, 
the exuberant phantasy they display in their composition 
as in each detail. They prove true what his contemporary 
critics, Maffei and Milizia, say of him concerning his singu- 
Jarly quick and happy hand in jotting down, even while chat- 
ting or jesting at some café with friends, the most original 
sketches. Looking at the drawings for Cardinal Ottoboni one 
feels carried off into fairy-land; lofty arcades overtopped 
by balustrades and statues, majestic pillars, flights of wide 
steps, graceful bridges. In some particular instance the 
requirements of fiction compel him to follow the rules of 
stage scenery more than those of real architectural structure. 
But when his natural gifts are allowed free play, his genius 
for the grandiose is joined to a_ well-balanced instinct, 
preventing him from falling into the frequent excesses of 
the Baroque. 

It would be very interesting from a psychological stand- 
point to note the difference existing between his artistic 
conceptions while yet in Roman surroundings, his young 
mind still imbued with the architectural magniloquence of 
Messinese palaces, and his later work in Piedmont. His 
artistic temperament could not but respond to the spirit 
of the place he lived in. In Turin, where every single line 
and tone offers such a striking contrast to Roman freedom 
and variety of line and colour, he seems to become at once 
more sober, more subdued, at least as far as the outside of 
his buildings go. The sumptuous porticoes, the rows of 
statues, the domes, the bold play of light and shade give 
place to the cold neo-classicism of the temple he raised on 
Superga or to the light, ineffective decoration of the facade 
of Stupinigi. He worked a great deal in Mantua, in Milan, 
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2. STARTING FOR THE HUNT AT STUPINIGI. 


and elsewhere, and died in Spain, where Philip V had 
called him to rebuild the Royal palace, destroyed by a fire. 
He died in Madrid in 1730, aged 58 years. Among his more 
noteworthy works in Turin are the fine staircase and facade 
of Palazzo Madama, the palace of Count Birago di Borgaro, 
of Count Martino de Cigala. the Palace Guarena, and several 
others; not far from the town his principal works are the 
Castle of Rivoli and the Villa Stupinigi, both once belonging 
to the Royal House. 

The “ Palazzina,” or small palace of Stupinigi, was raised 
by the order of the Duke Victor Amedeo II, of Savoy, later 
King of Sicily, in 1729. The place was intended as a hunting 
resort, and the surrounding country, with its wooded and 
even plain, provided excellent grounds for deer-hunting. 
On the occasion of a visit to his new kingdom Victor Amedeo 
had met the young architect in Messina and attached him to 
his service, only occasionally allowing him short leaves when 
requested by the King of Spain or by the King of Portugal 
to do so in order that he might attend to some important 
work they wished to entrust him with. Juvara was accord- 
ingly asked to draw the plan of the new villa, but his un- 
timely death prevented him from seeing it carried out. 

From an early sketch belonging to the collection in the 
Civic Museum, it is seen that the original design had been to 
enclose the square on the northern side with an octagonal 
portico, somewhat recalling the architectural constructions 
of Bernini; each portion was connected with the next by 
a small square building decorated with pillars. But this 
plan had to give way to a much simpler one; the idea of the 
portico was dismissed, and to each side of the central body 
some lower buildings were added, to be used for service 


purposes. Above the whole mass rises the large dome with 
a gilded deer on the top. At the base of the dome a balus- 
trade runs, surmounted by statues. The facade, with its 
rounded line, the high windows and the balustrade above, 
offers some reminiscence of St. Carlo of the Quattro Fontane 
in Rome, but on the whole the general appearance from the 
outside is very simple, giving an impression of repose and 
balance. A very different one awaits the visitor on entering 
the central hall, which is and was meant to be the most 
important feature of the whole house. It was here that the 
life of the whole place assembled ; here the guests met before 
the hunt and came back in the evening for meals and dances, 
while the day was spent outside in the woods or in the park 
extending behind the house. Several of them went home 
for the night, Stupinigi being connected with the town by a 
straight avenue of ash trees, five miles long. The illus- 
tration representing the starting for the hunt is from a 
painting by Cignaroli. The villa is seen from the gardens at 
the end of a long avenue of poplars. The painting is interest- 
ing also as a faithful reproduction of the custonis of the tine. 
The small carriages, not verv unlike English cabs, were 
especially intended for the occasion, as the ladies were abl 
from behind the glass window to see most comfortably all 
that was going on. In another picture all the small carriages 

















3. PLAN OF THE VILLA STUPINIGI AND 
GARDENS. 
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4. TWO DESIGNS FOR A WINDOW, STUPINIGI. 


are standing in a row along the banks of the river across 
which the deer is struggling, followed by the hounds, and, 
seated in them, the ladies, as prim and composed as in 
a box at the opera, watch the distribution to the dogs 
of the entrails of the deer, just killed. An old coloured 
engraving, done by Count Sclopis, shows on both sides 
of the open space in front of the house a row of arches 
cut in myrtle or in box; these 
carefully trimmed little trees along the central avenue, 
conforming to a familiar type of Italian garden. 

The three projecting arms on the southern front facing 
the garden are linked together by two long passages. The 
middle one contains the big hall and four rooms at its corners, 
while the lateral ones are the apartments of which, until 
a few years ago, one was used by the Queen Mother during 


‘arches,’ as well as the 


the summer months. The other long buildings enclosing 
the open space before the house were used as _ stables, 
kennels, coach-houses, etc. 

The hall is of elliptical shape. Four large fluted pilasters 
present a square centre to the circular line of the walls, at 
the same time supporting a balcony which runs all round 
the hall. From the entablature of the same pilasters four 
more rise and support the arched ceiling above the centre 
41 the room; the ceiling above the loggia is composed of 
small, elaborate vaults, lavishly gilt, painted and decorated 
with stucco reliefs. In order to attain some special effect, 
Juvara did not shrink from availing himself, sometimes too 
boldly, of his experienced skill as a stage decorator. The 


lower part of the walls is less crowded with decorations than 
the upper one. The fluted pilasters alternate with niches 
and doors, above which are round niches with busts; the 
shell as a decorative element is a favourite subject with 
Juvara as with most artists of his time. 

Illustration No. 5, which was taken by special permis- 
sion from an original sketch at the museum, gives one of 
Juvara’s early ideas of the central hall. As was natural, 
with his temperament and his practice in stage per- 
spective, he loved to give amplitude and depth to his 
buildings by means of wide staircases. This drawing shows 
how he intended to apply this particular feature to the 
Salon of Stupinigi. Illustration No. 4, from the same 
collection, presents two designs for the same window, where 
from some fixed starting points two different developments 
are planned. 

One of the chief charms of Stupinigi lies in the care with 
which every detail of the decoration is suited to the character 
of the place. The emblems of the hunt are reproduced every- 
where, from the frescoes and the carved panels on the walls 
to the chandeliers hanging from the walls and pilasters. A 
crystal lustre of a very large size and of a graceful design 
hangs from the middle of the ceiling. 

On the northern side of the hall are two rooms with fine 


grisaille paintings ; they could be converted into chapels by 


throwing open the doors in one of their walls, where the 
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5. EARLY SKETCH FOR THE HALL, STUPINIGI. 
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altar is enshrined. On the 
southern front, looking to- 
wards the garden, we find, 
starting from the central 
hall, two suites of rooms, 
very well preserved and 
(especially those once used 
by Queen Margherita) fur- 
nished with exquisite taste. 
The frescoes of the ceilings 
are painted by the brothers 
Valeriani and Crosati, disci- 
ples of the great Venetian 
painter Tiepolo; by Van 
Loo, a native of Nice, whose 
French style is very.obvious 
also in at least one other 
painting of his at the villa. 
Elsewhere in the villa some 
particular objects are ex- 
tremely charming, as, for 
instance, some candelabra in 
wrought iron, imitating dark 
green leaves, from which 
small Capodimonte flowers 
and statuettes peep out; 
lovely mirrors framed in 
carved, painted, or gilt wood, 
kneeling stools by Piffetti, 
one of the best  cabinet- 
work artists of the time; 
wall-hangings in dull white 
satin, embroidered with 
quaint Chinese patterns, 
landscapes and figures then 
so popular in France, of 
which some excellent speci- 
mens can be found in 
Piedmont. The long pas- 
sages leading from one suite 
of rooms to the other are 6. 
decorated in a very early and 

pure rococo style. Each 

relief is barely hinted at, while light shades dominate the 
At each side of the steps ascending from the 
corridors to the apartments are statues representing the 
hunting Deities of Mythology, by Collino, a forerunner of 
the neo-classicism which found its culminating point in 
Canova early in the nineteenth century (Fig. 6). 

The difference in the Baroque used for the outside (both 
sides of the house are exactly alike) and in some parts of the 
building (as, for instance, in the galleries and passages), from 
the somewhat excessive decoration applied to the central 
hall, is partly to be ascribed to the opposing influences at 
work towards the end of the eighteenth century. To the 
earlier Baroque, with its preference for broken lines, for an 
unstable balance of movement in the masses, for strong 
effects of light and shade, there followed a revival of the 
old classical taste for quieter, simpler decorations and for a 
more logical distribution of the various elements. Juvara 
is particularly interesting as a typical artistic temperament 
of this transitional period, and many of the contradictions 
to be noticed in his style are to be traced back to the struggle 
within himself of two tendencies, each trving to overrun the 


whole. 





A STATUE 


other. In his case th 
classical strain then begin- 
ning to reassert itself acted 
moderating influenc 
over the fantastic and ex- 
cessive character of his 
artistic production. 

Up to a few years ago the 
Villa of Stupinigi belonged 
to the Royal House. It has 
witnessed many historical 
events. Princess Maria Pia, 
sister of the late King 
Humbert, was married there 
to the King of Portugal, 
and came back to die there 
after the revolution and her 
husband’s death. In 1805 
Napoleon I halted one week 
with Josephine in Stupinigi 
on his way to Milan, where 
he was going to be crowned 
King of Italy. When the 
present King resolved to 
disclaim, with a few excep 
tions, all his rights of owner 
ship to every villa or palact 
belonging to the Crown, Stu 
pinigi was given over to th 
Municipality of Turin. Now 
a committee has been formed 
by the initiative of Comm 
G. Chevalley, a well-known 
Piedmontese architect, under 
the name of “Amici di 
Stupinigi,” with the aim of 
restoring the garden to its 
former beauty, with its lake, 
its labyrinths, its arches of 
evergreens, its characteristic 
symmetry, and to preserve 
the palace in its 
condition, adding, if pos 
sible, to its contents other bits of furniture, etc., belong 
ing to the eighteenth century, so as to make it a perfect 
example of a princely house of the time. 
excellent one, and the zeal and culture of the promoters 
afford good hope that it may be realized in the most satis 
factory way. 
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VILLA MAGGIORDOMO. 


After the description of such a villa as Stupinig?, I think 
itmay be of interest to give one or two examples of 
country seats belonging to the private, though wealthy 
and patrician, families of the time. The Villa Maggior 
domo, now belonging to Count Revelli de 
near Grugliasco, 18 kilometres from Turin, in a_ fla’ 
green country, with the Alps rising in the distance. It was 
built in 1630 for Francesco Napione, Marshal of the Cuiras- 
siers in the service of the Prince of Carignano, and it was 
named after his son Valeriano, then Majordomo and Esquire 
to his R.M. Emanuele Filiberto, Prince of 
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VILLA MAGGIORDOMO: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
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GARDEN SCENE, VILLA MAGGIORDOMO. 
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Towards the end of this century Valeriano gave it to his 
sister, Leonora Margherita, wife of G. B. Dell’ Ala of the 
Lords of Bejnasco, and it remained in the family for about 
a century. One member of it, Fr. Valeriano Dell’ Ala, 
architect to His Majesty, is said to have presided over the 
repairs and enlargements of the building, after a plan laid 
by Guarino Guarini; the latter, whose name is well known to 
students of the Baroque Renaissance (1624-1683), was a dis- 
ciple of Borromini, to whom we owe St. Agnes in the Piazza 
Navona in Rome, the Palace of Propaganda Fide, also in 
Rome, and others. One of the most important works by 
Guarini in Turin is the Palazzo Carignano, where, among 
some undeniable qualities, one feels the absolute lack of 
simplicity or of any restful line. This may also be partly 
due to the fact that the material (dark-red bricks) must 
have often driven an architect, used to the many-colourcd 
marbles and to the brilliant sunshine of Rome, to exceed in 
the effort tu attain relief and effect 

Villa Maggiordomo, however, is absolutely free from any 
kind of exaggeration or overdoing. On the contrary, its chief 
charin lies in the simple harmony of its various parts, in its 
quiet distinction and good taste. The opposite illustration 
depicts the round central part, which is occupied by the hall, 
and shows the graceful mouldings round and over the two 
rows of windows of the lower sections of the house. The 
cornice, dividing this from the upper story and running under 
the roof of the side portions of the building, supplies a very 
fitting and dainty finish to the facade. The open doors of 
the two lateral buildings and their small square windows are 
decorated with the same rococo moulding. A.special feature 
are the sinall windows above the ground floor; they give 
light to a suite of low-roofed rooms, some of which are used 
for collections of old prints, curiosities, etc. The other rooms 











)} A DETAIL, VILLA MAGGIORDOMO. 


are well proportioned, and those of the ground floor have 
fine vaulted and painted ceilings. 

The garden is fairly large, and surrounds the house on 
every side. Illustration No. 8 shows a shady spot at the 
end of an avenue in which there are seats in white stone 
and whence a glimpse of one of the gates is obtained. 





10. VILLA DELLA MOGLIA. 
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VILLA DELLA MOGLIA. 


The Villa della Moglia, now belonging to Count Federici 
of Turin, was built by the architect Juvara, in 1750, 
by order of Count Del Pertengo. The front is very simple, 
though its very proportions and those of the wings, 
once used for the accommodation of guests, give an im- 
pression of quiet grandeur. The windows are separated 
by uprights corresponding to the seven pinnacles rising 
above the roof. On both sides of the central building two 
smaller ones come forward, ending in two fronts, with clas- 
sical architraves ; in one of these is the oratory, of no archi- 
tectural interest, but containing several good paintings by a 
well-known painter of the time, C. Beaumont. The entrance 
to the square in front of the steps leading to the house 
(Fig. 11) is closed by a fine portal of very simple and 
classical lines, bearing under the architrave the family arms 
in bronze. The general effect from the lower end of the 
avenue, running between the lawns with tall poplars and 
lions in grey stone guarding the approach, is very imposing. 
(Fig. 10.) 

The terraced garden rises behind the house, and along the 
edge of the ivy-covered walls, supporting the terraces, are 
griffins and other mythological animals in stone. 

The inside of the house is of a pure rococo style. 
The light - coloured walls of the reading room are 
decorated with mouldings of white plaster in very low 
relief. A particularly fine specimen cf Chinese tapestry 
is offered by the bedroom panels. But perhaps even 
more worthy of attention are the embroideries of the 
bed hangings and cover, and not only by reason of their 
graceful design, but as an excellent example of the tra- 
ditional Bandera embroidery, which can be found only 
in Piedmont (Fig. 12). It is executed in thin wool on 
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11. MAIN ENTRANCE, VILLA DELLA MOGLIA. 


dull white cctton texture woven in the valleys of Lanzo; 
the mixing of the soft neutral shades on the pattern re- 
quires, by reason of their delicate tones, great skill and 
artistic taste. LisA SCOPOLt. 


12. BEDROOM WITH BANDERA EMBROIDERIES, VILLA DELLA MOGLIA. 
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Random Idylls: ‘Toscanella. 


OST dreamers, I suppose, with a smattering of 

history will amuse themselves now and again 

by taking part in imagination in some vivid 

moment of the past, made the more vivid and 
pregnant to them because they know what happened after ; 
they will stand on the quayside of the Pireus and wave 
farewell and good luck to the armada, hung with garlands, 
which is weighing for Syracuse, while the trumpets sound; 
or rub shoulders with the mob in the magistrate’s court while 
Pilate, a little theatrically, washes his hands. Less dramatic, 
but poignant too, in its way, would it have been to ride with 
the horsemen of Pepin or Charlemagne into the Italian 
countryside on a day in those twilight centuries that lie 
between the fall of Rome and the rise of the city-states. 
It must have been like walking on a great shore at low tide. 
They had receded, that great people, so long dominant in 
the world’s affairs, whose standards and milestones and 
laws were known to the boatman on the Euphrates and the 
little red Pict lurking in the northern heather. But every- 
where the retiring flood had left the shore strewn with its 
débris—country temples, and column-shaded streets, and 
here and there on lake-side or hill-top some low courtyarded 
house where the December carnival of the slaves would no 
longer keep the old squire awake. These would be hardly 
more ancient than Tudor houses now, and in the kindly 
Italian air not surely more decayed. It was a countryside 
filled with the remains of Roman life, as fresh to the eye as 
Sutton Place or Layer Marney to our own. 

And in corners up and down the land, on tranquil islands 
or retreats where the pillager seldom came, the sacred fire 
of craftsmanship had been tended and kept alive, and the 
holy office handed down from father to son. So when they 
begin again, the men of those centuries, to turn their hands 
to building, there is at once a certain uncouthness and 
delicacy in what they do, a sureness of graceful marble 
patterning, a stiff, far-off memory of Greek chiselling in 
the ornament, and with it a fumbling after the form of 
Roman village buildings, the local basilica, perhaps, whose 
ruins were their quarry for the new work. And with these 
tones from the past is a new note, a hint of uncouth animal 
forms which tells us that these new folk are come from that 
great horde of northern peoples moving in the dim forest 
lands of an unploughed continent. These hints and _half- 
tones give its romantic charm to the works of this time. 
Fear of the marauder urges those fishermen on over the waste 
of lagoon and sand-bank to build their little shiplike church 
at Torcello, and inlay it preciously here and there with frag- 
ments of the wealth of Rome. Even to this day it is a 
desolate enough prospect all round, a horizon of flat waters 
and flat sands, and here and there on the shoal-banks a 


huddled hamlet with its bell-tower, sitting in the sunlight 
like gulls settled about an estuary. 

Aloof, too, but more fortress-like, is the church they built 
to St. Peter at Toscanella. In those wild days a church was 
none the worse for being half a castle. It was even some 
generations later that their neighbours of Ferento were 
sacked and burnt, church and all, because the men of Viterbo 
disliked their way of painting crucifixions. Here, at Tos- 
canella, the church and a towered castle occupy the same hill, 
dominating the whole entry to the town and the rival church 
of Santa Maria, which hides behind its own campanile by 
the roadside below. Now the hot blood has cooled, and both 
churches lie equally forlorn. The dusty pavement gleams 
with a little fuss of porphyry and green and white where 
rain has dripped from the roof. The columns of nave and 
crypt, granite of Egypt, or veined marble from Attica, or 
white laughingly twisted, have been pillaged, with cap and 
base and pavement, from the countryside, which was 
Roman and only half destroyed when these old walls went 
up. They would see a very different landscape if they could 
take a walk abroad to-day. And yet, perhaps, not so different 
after all. The jagged Etruscan hills are still precipitous, the 
vine is still married to the elm, and the crumbling tiles of 
the little houses across the valley hardly distinguishable 
in aspect from the roofs of an old Roman town. To walk 
about these empty churches, unused these six hundred years 
and more, is to feel the full force of ancient things. Greece 
has yielded her treasures to the Roman, and the Roman 
again has been despoiled by his invader. And what he in 
turn with fumbling earnestness re-used or copied, building 
fresh forms in a ruined land, this, too, is laid aside, time- 
fretted and forlorn, while the young vigour of the middle- 
ages tries new modes and has its own adventures. 

So long ago. What is this little shock of emotion we feel on 
coming across intimate touches of men long dead and gone, 
mason’s marks in an old village church, or a spidery comment 
in faded ink on the margin of an old book ? It is almost as 
though we touched hands for a shadowy moment with—not 
the past in the abstract—but a person, a person odd and 
clumsy and lovable as our own friends are : we meet with one 
risen from the dead. 


Then a wind rose behind me. So we met 
In this old sleepy town at unaware, 


The man and I, 


So, too, on St. Peter’s hill, a high wind drives great clouds 
across the sky, and with a clap assaults the old walls. The 
little windows are sunlit and suddenly dark again. Rats 
go about their business in the dim aisles. A little dust eddies, 
and is still. W. 











An Exhibition of Contemporary British 


Architecture. 


N the galleries of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 

tects, during the month of December, there was what 

was described by its promoters as an “Exhibition of 

Contemporary British Architecture.” Attracted by this 
description, the visitor found a remarkable collection of 
photographs, most of them showing bits of buildings lately 
put upin England. Sprinkled among the photographs were a 
few pictorial drawings and a very few plans. 

I believe that this method of presenting architecture to the 
public has been invented in America, where it has proved to 
rob the art of half its terrors for the lay mind. By means of 
it the physiological indecency of sections and the suggestive- 
ness of sanitation are avoided altogether, and a pure and 
uplifting entertainment is provided for young and old. 
Here, my little dears, is lots of jam and hardly any rhubarb, 
here is architecture without tears; dilly, dilly, dilly, dilly— 
come and be educated ! 

Of its sort the show was a good one. It offered a large 
number of charming photographs, and many of these 
portrayed beautiful buildings. The committee responsible 


for their selection are to be congratulated on having fairly 
represented the architecture of the moment in this country. 
The merits and the faults of the buildings shown are typical 
of the merits and the faults of our modern buildings in the 
mass. Here was our best—-with enough of our—well, not 
quite our best—to give the best its foil. 

The first seventeen exhibits as numbered in the catalogue 
were photographs of work by Ernest Newton, R.A., and Sons. 
Most of these were portraits of old and dear friends. The house 
at Kingswood was, perhaps, the least familiar, and would 
seem to some to be the most charming of all. 

Mr. Guy Dawber’s house at Headley was a neighbour to it, 
both in reality and in the exhibition. It is worthy of the 
neighbourhood. Fairshot Court, by Mr. A. F. Royds, is in 
the same tradition, but graver, less smiling. Two attractive 
houses by Messrs. Milne and Phipps were shown near by. 

After Messrs. Newtons’ the next large group of exhibits 
by one firm was that of Messrs. Romaine Walker and Jenkins, 
who were represented by twelve photographs, chiefly of what 
Nobody 


is known among decorators as “period work.” 





HOUSE AT HAMBLEDON. 


Ernest Newton, R.A., and Sons, Architects. 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARCHITECTURE. 





LUCKINGTON COURT, WILTS. 


J. M. Easton and Howard Robertson, Architects. 


knows better than Mr. Romaine-Walker how to conduct 
himself in the styles of the past, and his new staircase at 
Chatsworth would delight William Talman could that archi- 
tect revisit the great house of his designing. The garden 
front at Knowslev is stately and suitable, and enlivened by a 
splendid coat-of-arms well placed above the cornice. Each 
wing, however, being two bays wide is spoilt by a central 
panel between the window levels, which combines with the 
windows above and below it in a pattern like that of a five 
in dominoes. The only pleasing parts of the design entitled 
“Buckland House (Extensions)” are the pavilions at the 
extremes of the facade. It is to be hoped that these are the 
extensions,” but there is no means of knowing this from 
the photograph. 

Side by side with Messrs. Romaine-Walker and Jenkins’s 
exhibit were six photographs sent in by Mr. Clough Williams- 
Ellis. Mr. Williams-Ellis’s work has a marked flavour of its 
own, and one which many people will find very much to 
their taste. It is essentially northern and romantic, and is 
not, I think, of a kind which could be intelligible to a Latin. 
Such things as the college hall and the Oxford pavilion, both 
exhibited here, have an engaging natveté which it must be 
dithicult to produce in these days of too much knowledge. 
he picture of Oare House was less characteristic, but in its 
Way was one of the most charming things in the rooms. It 
told one almost nothing about Oare House, but that was the 
tanit of the exhibition, not of Mr. Williams-Ellis. 

“ir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., came next, with eleven well- 
known photographs ; photographs so well known as to call 
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for little comment in this place. “The Country Life” 
offices and Temple Dinsley seem as charming, and the 
Hampstead Institute remains as bewildering, as always. 

Numbers 50 and 51 in the catalogue were on no account 
to be overlooked. They were frames of small photographs, 
No. 50 of the fittings of a yacht, and No. 51 of some bedrooms 
and a staircase in a London house. Mr. G. G. Wornum has 
designed both with a quite particular exquisiteness of taste, 
and also showed in exhibits Nos. 268 and 269 (painted decora- 
tions in the “King’s Hall” at Bournemouth) that he has 
great senses of colour and of humour. What can be seen of a 
sanatorium at Bramshott, in a photograph exhibited by 
Mr. Stanley Hamp, is of really good commonsense archi- 
tecture. Mr. Baillie Scott, whose fairy-tale drawings of 
almost windowless houses have delighted us all, showed by 
three photographs that his dreams, if not realizable, are 
translatable into bricks and mortar as pleasant dwellings 
for mortals. Whether or not such translations are well 
placed in Hampstead or in Regent’s Park is debatable. 

At this point the sequence of the photographs leads us 
into church architecture, but not at once, be it noted, into 
Gothicism. St. Mellitus’, Colindale, by Messrs. Nicholas 
and Dixon-Spain; St. Germain’s, Edgbaston, by Mr. E. F. 
Reynolds; St. Cuthbert’s, Portsmouth, by Mr. E. Stanley 
Hall; and St. Joseph’s, Aldershot, by Mr. George Drysdale, 
are all Byzantine or Romanesque, and whatever Mr. 
Baker’s cathedral at Pretoria and Mr. Schultz Weir’s at 
Khartoum may be, they are certainly not Gothic. 

Mr. E. F. Reynolds won the Soane Medallion some years 
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ago with a design of very great 
merit for a town church. The 
town church which he shows 
here is also of very great 
merit, and, like his Soane 
Medallion design, is Byzantine 
in stvle. It would be hard to 
find a more suitable type for 
the church building which a 
modern town parish requires 
than this St. Germain’s at Edg- 
baston, and Mr. Reynolds may 
be congratulated upon having 
given to the exhibition one of 
its most interesting items. , 
Mr. Drysdale’s chapel at Al- 
dershot is excellent also, its 
interior particularly so. In 
the photograph of the exterior 
the design of the belfry seems 
over-emphatic, but this fault may disappear in reality. 
Mr. Hall’s belfry turret, on the other hand, is trivial, and the 
whole of his church shows a greater ambition towards, and 
a less achievement of, ‘effect’? than Mr. Reynolds’s or 
Mr. Drysdale’s. Messrs. Nicholas and Dixon-Spain’s church 
is illustrated too insufficiently to be fairly criticized. 

Mr. Baker’s Pretoria cathedral has an internal surface 
like that of a rock-garden, with which some wrought 
stone tracery in the windows contrasts unhappily enough. 
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THE PANTILES, ALDRINGHAM, SUFFOLK. 


Cecil H. Lay, Architect. were five 








Mr. Schultz Weir’s cathedral at 
Khartoum will not strike many 
people as being beautiful, but 
probably is well suited to the 
conditions of its building and 
its use. Setting its style 
apart, it is reminiscent of 
the more angular works of 
Butterfield in its deliberate 
crudity -— and strength — of 
outline. The defiant-looking 
stone screenwork 
one of the photographs only 
wants one or two mouldings 
and a few spiky cusps to be 
entirely congenial with tli 
spirit of the dead master. 

Near to these little cathedrals 
photographs _ of 

Bentley’s great one. Not far 
off were three necessarily inadequate views of that other 
great cathedral which is slowly being built at Liverpool 
If it can be said, as I think it can, that Mr. Scott’s build- 
ing is worthy to be classed with Bentley’s, there is no 
higher praise than this. 

Sir Charles Nicholson’s war memorial chapel at Rugby 
appears to be an excellent design, poorly illustrated in th 
photographs shown. The external outline of this cruciform 
building contrasted curiously, through its simplicity, with 


shown in 
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A BEDROOM, 3 SEAMORE PLACE, PARK LANE, W. 
Hepworth and Wornum, Architects. 








the turbulent silhouette of Butterfield’s noble chapel near 
by. Probably the contrast is pleasing on the spot; the 
photograph suggested a doubt. 

A church at Bournemouth, by Mr. C. M. Oldrid Scott, 
appears to be in excellent taste, and a Suffolk rood screen, 
by Mr. Tugwell, sustains the East Anglian tradition of 
richness in such things. Mr. W. E. V. Crompton showed an 
“unfinished” screen in a church in Southport. These are 
all Gothic. A design for the chapel of Liverpool College at 
Huyton, by Mr. G. Gilbert 
Scott, is in the round- 
arched manner of the 
early Renaissance, and was 
one of the best things in 
the exhibition. Sir Robert 
Lorimer was inadequately 
represented by two photo- 
graphs of restorations, one 
ecclesiastical, one secular. 

Throughout the collec- 
tion there were distributed 
a good many large photo- 
graphs of little bits of 
pottering up that have 
been done in pretty old 
cottages in the country. 
These are hardly entitled 
to notice in an architec- 
tural journal. One or two 
exhibits which appeared to 
show nothing but this, did 
actually show new build- 
ings built to imitate old 
ones. Such can have no 
better claim upon our time 
than the others. Mr. Cecil 
H, Lay’s cottage in Suffolk, 
which I have chosen for 
illustration here, seemed to 
me to escape belonging to 
this class. It showed a 
deliberate exploitation of 
accident which is ex- 
tremely sophisticated and 
modern, and as a half-humorous extravaganza on a senti- 
mental theme this cottage is a great success. What is 
old, and what is new, in the extraordinarily attractive 
Luckington Court, by Messrs. Easton and Robertson, which 
was hung hard by ? 

It seems a great pity that Mr. Halsey Ricardo’s clever 
experiment of some years ago in building a suburban house 
of glazed faience has not been imitated. A coloured 
drawing of it was shown here, and those who have not seen 
the house itself may be recommended to make it the object 
of a pilgrimage. 





Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards’s work is a possession of 
which the nation should be proud. There was a good display 
of it here, about which nothing new can be said. The 
staircase at the Central Hall, Westminster, is designed with 
such astonishing cleverness that every fresh view of it 
Surprises with a new beauty. 

\rchitectural memories are short, and Professor Pite’s 
e building in Euston Square will probably soon be 
reputed as one of the best works of Charles Robert Cockerell. 
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THE STAIRCASE, 10 CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE, S.W 


Detmar Blow and Fernand Billerey, Architects. 
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The photograph of it was a needed reminder of its beauty 
and originality. 

Passing over a lonely little patch of five Canadian 
exhibits, and noting with regret that Birmingham built its 
Art Galleries ten years too soon, we came to five photo- 
graphs of the admirable buildings which London owes to 
Messrs. Mewés and Davis. The perfection of these is em- 
barrassing to an Englishman who feels that he, too, has 
something to say, but that, try as he may, he will never be 
able to say it like that. 
Perhaps the Englishman's 
consolation may be that 
the great new nation which 
has learnt the French 
power of expression so 
quickly and so well, is 
searching about for some- 
thing to express. 

The London County 
Hall, as was right, was pro- 
minently and variously 
exhibited. A more com- 
plete contrast than that 
between this building and 
the buildings by Messrs. 
Mewés and Davis cannot 
be imagined. The French 
work is’ so facile, the 
English so anxious; the 
French so experienced, the 
English so experimental. 
As a record of a critical 
stage in our architectural 
progress, the County Hall 
will always be of great in- 
terest, and the obvious 
sincerity of its designer 
will always command 
respect. 

Messrs. Mackenzie show 
the curious granite wedding 
cake which they have built 
for Aberdeen University, a 
charming shop-front in 
Wigmore Street, and several views of Australia House. 
This last building suffers from the necessity of being a 
great deal grander than it is in the nature of a_ block 
of offices to be, and it is doubtful whether the profusion of 
French ornament applied to this end achieves it satisfac- 
torily. too fine, perhaps—and appears 
hoisted too high from the ground. Messrs. Mackenzie’s 
other big building in the neighbourhood, the Waldorf Hotel, 
would perhaps have been more wisely chosen as a fair 
specimen of their undoubted powers of design. 

Two banks and a block of offices exhibited near by were 
probably included in the collection to show us how grateful 
we ought to be for the rest. Messrs. Willink and Thick- 
nesse’s Cunard Building at Liverpool is a solid block of 
excellent architecture after the American model. Mr. Troup’s 
office-block faced with white glazed faience exhibits 
the structural lines of its framework most logically in 
the lower floors; the two upper floors are treated altogether 
differently. If this denotes a difference of destination 
between the stories it is cleverly expressed; if not, it is 
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THE STAIRCASE, CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


H. V. Lanchester and the late 


rather an unnecessary piece of make-believe in so severe 
and simple a design. 

The death of Mr. Cecil Brewer was a serious loss to British 
architecture, but it may be doubted whether, had he lived, 
he would have equalled in monumental design his achieve- 
ment in the domestic work through which he was famous. 
Messrs. Smith and Brewer’s exhibits here included the 
charming staircase at the Albemarle Club, and two views 
of the National Museum at Cardiff. 
building of its kind, but not a very remarkable one. 
Mr. Rickards’s building, which stands next to it, makes it 
look prim and not quite big enough for its design. Never- 
theless, it is intelligent, serious work of a high order. 

The other great building beside the County Hall, which 
we expected to find, and did find, fully illustrated was the Port 
of London block in Trinity Square. The most interesting 
thing about this building appears to me to be its plan, and 
the most effective part architecturally the great rotunda. 
The whole block is very competent commercial architec- 
ture; it may be more—time will decide. Even if it be only 
that, it is still exceptional in being very competent, which 
hardly any of our commercial architecture is. 

Mr. Verity’s two exhibits are, I think, more than com- 
petent; they are beautifully appropriate and characteristic. 
The block of flats is a very good block of flats, and the 
Polytechnic a very good polytechnic. 


The last is a good 


KE. A. Rickards, Architects 


Mr. Herbert Baker’s well-known buildings at Pretoria 
make, I am told, a very fine picture in their surroundings. 
Modern South Africa owes everything architecturally t 
Mr. Baker, and his sympathetic revival of the Dutch style 
of the colony has formed a school of domestic architecture 
parallel to the “Colonial” school in America. The hous‘ 
at Lympne which he exhibited is pleasant without being 
distinguished. 


Mr. Curtis Green, as is well known to Londoners, has 
brought America into Piccadilly at Wolseley House. This 
he exhibited, together with a building in St. James’s, of 
which the salient feature is the unhappy crushed form of the 
first-floor window-openings. Wolseley House is well done, 
and will probably encourage other motor-car manufac- 
turers in the use of even larger Corinthian columns. The 
exhibition would have been greatly enriched had Mr. Curtis 
Green sent some photographs of domestic work in that 
homely but formal manner in which no one succeeds so 
well as he. 

When we come to Sir John Burnet’s factory at Cathcart, 
his Kodak warehouse and his skyscraper by London Bridge, 
we see how commercial building should be done. 
always achieves that absolute degree of “rightness’’ in his 
work that silences all criticism. He exhibited also lis 
beautiful extension of the British Museum. 

Mr. Atkinson’s picture-house at Brightcn is well known 


Sir John 
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MAIN STAIRCASE, CHATSWORTH. 
Romaine-Walker and Jenkins, Architects. 
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There were six photographs of it shown, all very effec- 
tive in their way. The building is obviously too big for 
a picture-house, but this is not Mr. Atkinson’s fault. 
It is modern and brilliant and as gay as Brighton would 
stand, and is at present the only building of the kind which 
we have produced which can be regarded as a classic. 
Mr. Atkinson’s other exhibits were charming but not very 
informative. The pho- 
tograph of a bit of a 
house at Crawley was as 
pretty as anything of 
its kind in the collec- 
tion. 

There is an English 
look about the Newing- 
ton Sessions House 
shown by Mr. W. E. 
Riley which recom- 
mends it for its site. 
The porch is curious, 
and needs justification. 
Some buildings for 
Kynoch, _ Ltd., by 
Messrs. Buckland and 
Haywood look charac- 
teristic and_ pleasing. 
There is more skill than 
meets the eye in the 
very simple new wing 
which Messrs. Niven 
and Wigglesworth have 
added to the Swedish 
Legation. Mr. Septimus 
Warwick’s house at 
Montreal shows that to 
arrange features in pairs 
is not to compose a 
facade. Mr. CC. H. 
Reilly’s Accrington War 
Memorial is, perhaps, 
the best thing of its kind 
which was exhibited 

the battlefield cairn 
at Arras, by Mr. Ian 
Hamilton, may have 
sentimental, but can have no esthetic justification. There was 
a pleasant study of a colonnade in sharp perspective, taken 
from Wallasey Town Hall (Messrs. Briggs and Thornely), 
and a clever record of the effect of ‘‘flood-lighting”’ in 
the photograph of Sir John Burnet’s extension of the in- 
congruously magnificent Selfridge building. Two exhibits 
sent by Mr. C. R. Mackintosh looked curiously old-fashioned, 
and recalled to mind the illustrations which one finds in turn- 
ing over the pages of early volumes of “The Studio.” The 
War Memorial Halls at Sheffield seem, in a drawing, hardly 
as good as one would expect from Mr. Vincent Harris. The 
blocking over the cornice at each end of the colonnade has 
the unpleasant effect of being the top of the pier beneath 
thrust through the entablature. It is hardly ever safe to 
put more over an entablature in one place than in another 
Without breaking the entablature slightly round the most 
heavily loaded part. In this case, this would have necessi- 
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tated the application to the side of the pier of a pilaster to 
terminate the colonnade, an addition which would have done 
no harm. Mr. Harris must forgive his critics, jealous for so 
good and well-deserved a reputation as his, for making much 

of little points. 
Finally, numbered among the last in the catalogue, came 
the ten exhibits of Messrs. Blow and Billerey. Three of them 
showed an extremely 


yy pretty house which has 


no excuse for being new 
if it be so. Another 
showed what are obvi- 
ously most sympathetic 
additions to an _ old 
house, though the dual 
composition of — the 
whole, resulting from 
these additions, is not 
quite satisfactory. Yet 
another showed a pic- 
turesque and extremely 
romantic cottage in 
France. Four of the 
remainder were photo- 
graphs of French archi- 
tecture in London, 
architecture of the 
highest order, and of 
the kind which leads an 
Englishman to despair. 
It must take not a 
lifetime, but generations 
of inherited experience 
to produce the easy 
certainty with which 
Mr. Billerey has grouped 
the houses in Park 
Street, has modelled 
the galleries in ‘The 
Playhouse,” has turned 
the vault over the stair- 
case of No. ro Carlton 
House Terrace. Mr. 
3illerey’s work is less 
of a past epoch than 
that of Messrs. Mewés and Davis, and is consequently even 
less approachable by imitators. Not that such an approach 
is desirable-—it would be as foolish for Englishmen to 
build all their theatres in the manner of Mr. Billerey as it 
would be for Frenchmen to build all their country houses 
in the manner of Mr. Ernest Newton. The internationalism 
of good taste among the rich has called for Newton and 
Lutyens in J‘rance and for Mewés and Billerey in England, 
and each nation will do well to study that which it imports. 

The architecture shown in this exhibition suggests that 
we have still very much to learn in technique from the French 
but that we have plenty of material of our own to develop 
when the technique of handling it shall have been learnt. 
It is being learnt at the present moment; let us only hope 
that with it we do not acquire an unnecessary American 
accent. 


PLAYHOUSE. 


Detmar Blow and Fernand Billerey, Architects. 
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Selected Examples of Interior Decoration. 


In Continuation of “ The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 


A Chimneypiece in Great George Street, Westminster. 
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THE CHIMNEYPIECE AND SURROUNDING PANELLING. 


Date c. 1715. 
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Exhibitions. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS.—This is a_ large 
and representative exhibition, and in trying to appraise its 
significance I propose to adopt the statistical method in order 
to arrive at some idea of the relative numbers in the various 
classes of picture here shown. By this means it may be possible 
to analyse the general social function which an exhibition of 
this kind is intended to have. I may begin by mentioning that 
404 pictures are here presented, of which no less than 105 are 
pure architecture, that is to say, they are pictures in which the 
principal subject is a building, or association of buildings, and in 
which there is no other counter-attraction at all. Yet another 
56 are landscapes dominated by buildings. In these instances 
the building may occupy a comparatively small percentage of 
the area of the picture, yet the whole quality of the composition 
would be utterly changed if this architectural climax were 
absent, or if another building of different character were sub- 
stituted for the first. Then there are 12 more in which the 
interest is divided between architecture and people, where 
architecture is the background to an historical scene (as in 
Mr. Soloman’s picture of ‘Coronation Luncheon” at the Guild- 
hall), and yet another 4 in which architecture, landscape, and 
people have an approximately equal value; 30 pictures are 
devoted to ships, while 94 are pure landscape, 21 are land- 
scape with figures in small scale, and 72 are either portraits or 
imaginative sketches delineating the human form. This leaves 
10 exhibits unclassed. One artist has depicted flowers, another 
“still life,” while a third has thoughtfully presented us with a 
life-like image of an English park bull. 

To what conclusion do these, figures point ? In the first place 
they show the enormous pictorial significance of architecture, for 
the largest single classification of pictures—more than 25 per 
cent. of the whole—are really nothing else at all but architectural 
illustrations, while 173 pictures, or nearly half the total, are 
dependent for their appeal upon the manner in which architects 
have performed the tasks entrusted to them. It remains to ask 
ourselves whether architects have anything to learn about their 
own art from these pictorial interpretations of buildings. <A 
tremendous industry has here been displayed, but to what end ? 
Do these painters wish to give their commendation to certain types 
of architectural theme, do their canvases embody an intelligent 
lay criticism of architecture, or for the most part must their 
essays be condemned as mere exercises in brushwork on the part 
of skilful draughtsmen whose attitude towards architecture 
expresses ignorance and sentimentality ? A detailed analysis of 
the pictures themselves must precede any attempt to answer 
these questions. 

It may be observed that nearly all these sketches are 
realistic in their aim, that is to say, they aim at nothing else 
than an accurate representation of the building or buildings 
under consideration. That the painters have so often chosen to 
do this, and apparently have confidence that this particular 
treatment will have a pleasing pictorial result, is an indirect 
compliment to architects, and a mark of appreciation which they 
ought to value very highly. Moreover, it provides additional 
evidence in support of the principle, so often contravened by 
modern artists with disastrous effects upon their own work, that in 
a representational art, such as painting, the subject is of supreme 
importance, for here the subject itself includes form, namely, 
the form of the things which are depicted. The best painter in 
the world cannot make a bad, vulgar building look beautiful. 

These architectural sketches may be divided into several classes. 
First, there are those which give some famous building, or 
group of building, and show nothing more than effects which 
the architect himself fully intended to convey. Many of the 
drawings in this class are executed with consummate skill, and 
give an accurate rendering not only of architectural values, but 
the subtlest effects of atmosphere and light. They have their 
value as pictures, yet it must be confessed that the technique of 
‘painters’ architecture” has had a not altogether beneficial 
influence upon perspective draughtsmanship as practised by 
architects, among whom there is a tendency to emulate the 
painters in ‘giving charming representations of sunset and 


verdure instead of compelling the spectator to concentrate his 
attention upon the qualities of design. Secondly, there are th 
pictures which relate a prominent building to its environment in 
a way which enlarges our concept of the civic character of th 
building in question; and here the painter can correct th 
individualism of those architects who, limiting the extent of 
design for a plan or elevation to the confines of a drawin 
board, find it difficult to visualize the full pictorial effect whic 
will result from the execution of their projects. There can b 
little doubt that the progress of civic design would be much 
accelerated if architects could all acquire what may be described 
as a “pictorial habit of mind,” the habit of conceiving every 
new building not only in relation to its neighbours, but also as 
a background for the varying activities of human life which may 
take place in its immediate presence. Thirdly, there is a cla 
of picture which reveals unexpected beauties in fortuitous 
arrangements of buildings, and shows the architect how som 
times structures of humble purpose can be so arranged as to 
form agreeable compositions. I found it a stimulating exercis 
to make an inventory of these architectural sketches, and 
separate them into their several classes, and although ther 
no space for me to enlarge upon the conclusions to be derived 
from such a study, I can commend the Royal Society Exhibitior 
to the attention of architects who will find in it much of special 
interest to themselves. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—At this exhibition the handsom: 
portrait of H.R.H. Princess Mary, by Mr. Oswald Birley 
occupies the place of honour. There can be no doubt 
that the art of pleasing portraiture is now highly developed 
Mr. Birley’s “Clough Williams Ellis,” Mr. H. M. Jonas’s “ Por 
trait of a Painter,” Mr. John O. Revel’s “ Dress Designer,”’ and 
Mr. T. Martine Ronaldson’s “ Red-headed Boy,” illustrat 
fact in their several ways. Mr. Nevinson’s “ Portrait of a Genius 
however, fails to carry conviction. While politely accepting as 
a genius the model who inspired this picture, one may still doubt 
whether there is genius in the execution of it. Eyes set slant- 
wise, contours of the eyebrows and forehead utterly abnormal 
suggest degeneration or criminality rather than intellectual powe1 
Mr. John Lavery’s “ Passing of Michael Collins, the pro-Cathedral 
Dublin,” is a netable composition. The building is far better 
suited to be the background of ceremony than is the ove 
decorated Guildhall, and the note of solemnity is well mai 
tained. 

The exhibition contains the usual essays in “still life composi 
tion,’ and we are asked to admire the decorative effect of the 
juxtaposition of raw carrots and poached eggs, vases, lobsters 
and green grapes, articles which in no well-regulated household 
ought to find themselves upon the same tray. Of the archite 
tural studies Mr. Purves Flint’s “Royal Visit, Venice,” Mis 
Dorothy Belasco’s ‘Old Rotherhithe,”’ and Mr. Philip C. Bull's 
“Assisi,” are worthy of special notice in that they illustrate th 
same principle. In each case the pictorial effect is obtained by 
continuous architecture massed together, contrasted with 
expanse of water or meadow. Painters are quick to appreciati 
the fact that buildings look best when grouped together in clos 
association. 


THE GOUPIL GALLERY.—There are beautiful sombre pictures 
and beautiful bright pictures. There are also sombre, ugly pic- 
tures, and bright, ugly pictures. In the Goupil Gallery th 
bright, ugly pictures have been given great prominence, and tlic! 
are nearly all the work of the modern French school. Messrs 
Wilson Steer, Derwent Wood, Albert Wainright, and Walte! 
Sickert are well represented. 


THE COTSWOLD GALLERY.—The pottery and etchings 0 
Mr. Bernard Leach are of the greatest interest, as an expression 
of the desire to establish a proper cultural relation between 
East and West. Mr. Leach worked for fourteen years in Japan, 
and made a special study of the ancient art of China. 

A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS. 
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From an Etching by Wenceslaus Hollar. 


“Wenceslaus Hollar.” By AkrHUR M. Hinp. John Lane, 1922. 31s. 6d. 

The new Slade Professor has put all art lovers, and especially 
such as are also lovers of old London, under a deep obligation by 
the compilation of this volume and by his valuable account of a 
man who takes his place among the foremost etchers of any age. 
The publisher, too, is to be congratulated on having produced a 
book which should find a permanent place among the vast collo- 
cation of Londoniana which we already possess. For the fact is 
that although the work incidentally emphasizes the greatness of 
Hollar as a draughtsman and etcher, it chiefly accentuates what 
he did to preserve the features of the London of the seventeenth 
century, in which he worked with such amazing industry and such 
unqualified success. 

Hollar did for our capital, close on three hundred years ago, 
what Meryon did for Paris during the earlier years of the last 
century. This remarkable contemporary of Rembrandt (he was 
born at Prague within a vear of the great Dutchman’s birth) 
came under the notice of that pre-eminent collector and art- 
patron, the Ear] of Arundel, when the latter was on his way on an 
embassy to Ferdinand II, at Vienna, in 1636, and became attached 
to the entourage of the nobleman who was to give him shelter and 
encouragement during the following six years. Accompanying 
his patron to England at the close of 1636, Hollar became domi- 
ciled at Arundel House, in the Strand, and there worked on those 
plans and views of London which are his chief legacy to posterity. 


remarkable collection. The advantage to the artist himself, who 
was, according to Aubrey, “shiftlesse as to the world,’ and 
evidently of a simple, happy-go-lucky temperament, of having 
come under the fostering care of so discerning and large-minded 
a patron as Lord Arundel can hardly be exaggerated. Under that 
nobleman’s «gis he was able to work with a free mind, in an 
artistic environment, unoppressed by those biting cares by which 
so many men of genius have had their ambitions frustrated. The 
landmarks of the city he had always before him ; he could delineate 
the Thames as it flowed past the noble mansion wherein he was 
sheltered ; he could wander amid the columns of old St. Paul’s 
and perpetuate its then Gothic beauties; he could set down the 
city’s outlines in those remarkable bird’s-eye views which he has 
left us; he could show us, with a wonderful charm and accuracy, 
what London looked like from Bankside; he could produce all 
sorts of subsidiary plans of the outlines of London as a whole, 
of Greenwich (then very much in the country), and of Windsor ; 
he could delineate the dresses of those who walked the streets of 
the metropolis, and even leave us authentic data of the kinds of 
muffs which men as well as women then carried. 

At the same time certain historical events enabled Hollar to 
produce work in another direction, and the arrival in England of 
Marie de Medicis, for instance, a well-known description of which 
event was written by Puget de la Serre, the trial of Laud, the 
execution of Strafford, and the coronation of Charles II, enabled 


F In one of his well-known etchings of the courtyard of his patron’s him to show that in figure work and portraiture he was as happy 

palace, a building, described as his studio, is shown, and here it and successful as he was in his purely topographical output. 
Was that he spent laborious days with his plates, setting down, But whatever Hollar did he was first and foremost a topographical 
1 With a care and precision hardly if ever excelled, the lineaments of draughtsman. If he gives us the portrait of the Royal Martyr, 
n the picturesque city of those days. we have Westminster and Whitehall (a painfully prophetic con- 
n But although he is said only to have had the use of one cye, junction !) in the background; if he etches the lineaments of the 
F the tale of his labours was not limited to his topographical work, Merry Monarch as a boy, we get the Banquetting House seen 
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for he employed much of his time in making original sketches and 
In etching copies of drawings and pictures in Lord Arundel’s 


through a window; and if in his portraits of Dugdale and Inigo 
Jones there is no such adjunct, one supposes it was because the 
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one was identified with the description of so many great monu- 
ments, and the latter the creator of so many more, that a choice 
would have been as difficult as it might have proved invidious. 
All that is to be known concerning Hollar and his works, or 
nearly all, certainly what is essential, is here given us by Professor 
Hind in a delightfully succinct manner. His early years, his 
career under Lord Arundel’s protection, his participation in the 
civil troubles (he served with Inigo Jones and Faithorne at Basing 
House), his withdrawal to Antwerp, and his return to England, 
where he died in 1677, can all be followed in these illuminating 
pages. A catalogue raisonné of his London and Windsor etchings 
is given, and will prove of the-utmost value to art lovers and 
topographers. The illustrations, of which there are no fewer than 
sixty-four full-page plates, are extraordinarily brilliant and life- 
like, combining an exactness and precision of detail, with a 
robust and hearty interest in everyday existence, which is 
fascinating and astonishing. They are alone sufficient to prove 
that, as the anonymous writer of Hollar’s epitaph remarks :— 


“The works of nature and of men, 
By thee preserv'd, take life again.” 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


Earlham. 
“Earlham.’’ By Percy LusBBock. Jonathan Cape. 


In this book Mr. Lubbock, who wrote the ‘Craft of Fiction,” 
describes the old Norfolk house of Earlham as seen through thie 
windows of a child’s mind. “Describes” is hardly the word to 
use. The whole book is drenched with a sense of the personality 
of a great house and garden, the home of many a summer holiday, 
where the dear ghosts of Quaker ancestors went about the sunny 
rooms, and everywhere moved the light and eager figure of a well- 
loved grandmother, opening windows and passing on with a smile, 
or storing in her mysterious cupboard things to be taken in 
baskets to her friends about the village. Tender and delicate as 
is the drawing of character, from nurse who in her attic with its 
two south dormers is ever a refuge and a solace in childish trouble, 
to grandfather who twinkled in silent approval and passed on 
like a shadow: what is particularly interesting, because more 
unusual, is the gradual building up, by touches and suggestions 
and sensations half-remembered and_ half-expressed, of the 
“romance”’ of the house, all that appeal of light and shadow and 
touch and scent and sound which is one side of what architects 
must always be aiming at, the secondary effects of architecture. 
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BIRD’S-EYE PLAN OF THE WEST CENTRAL DISTRICT OF LONDON ABOUT 1658. 


From an Etching by Wenceslaus Hollar. 





